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of environment; the human element must be added. En- 
vironment in school now includes the social element also. 
Wordsworth did partly 'speak arrant nonsense,' as did 
Rousseau, as to the possibilities of vernal woods. The 
child must be inducted, as well, into social life by some 
sort of reproduced social activity. This is democracy. 
This is the public school's mission, morally, Eesthetically, 
religiously. An understanding Of modern complex social 
and industrial environment, with hygienic insight, ideal- 
ized, will surely largely constitute our moral equipment. 
Higher sanctions than these, our faith in the conserva- 
tion and even evolution of life's deeper values, will in 
due course be revealed in this vast social process whose 
central moving force should be the people's schools. 

Charles Hughes Johnston. 

University oe Michigan. 



RELIGION: A LUXURY OR A DUTY? 

NOBMAN WILDE. 

TO ask whether religion is a luxury or a duty, is to 
ask whether it is one of those desirable comforts 
which may be, indeed, a help to right living though not 
of its essence, or whether it is so identified with the fun- 
damentals of life that to lack it is to be incompletely 
human. To-day there seem unmistakable tendencies 
toward the defense of religion as one of the luxuries of 
life, as the most significant of all poetic ideas and prac- 
tices, as that which adds the touch of beauty to a world 
otherwise hard and barren. Its aesthetic value is urged 
as its justification, instead of its theoretical truth. To 
lose it would be to lose the charm of life. The irreligious 
man is not a moral pervert, but an aesthetic defective 
whose lack is to be deplored but not condemned. Or it 
may be its personal pleasure to which attention is di- 
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rected. Eeligion is, and has ever been, the great con- 
soling agency in life. Death, disease, defect, misery of 
all kinds, are in religious hope removed. Visions of a 
future perfect life, in which earth's incompleteness is 
made good, form the greatest consolation life has ever 
known. And it is in the darkest times in human history 
that religious revivals have taken place as the reactions 
of the human spirit against its present misery. Take 
this hope from man and life becomes unbearable. Ee- 
ligion is beautiful, religion is a comfort, religion is the 
greatest luxury of life, say some of its present-day de- 
fenders. 

And so, too, say some of its detractors. Eeligion is 
a consolation for life's defects, but just herein lies its 
danger. Luxury is enervating, luxury blinds to the evils 
of life, luxury dazzles the eyes of him who enjoys it, 
luxury is selfish. The vision of the New Jerusalem has 
too often tended to withdraw attention from the ills of 
the present life. Man is only too ready to feel that what 
another life is to make perfect can be neglected here. 
What we need is not luxurious consolation or cultured 
pleasure, but a vivid consciousness of the real evils of 
life and a stimulus to their removal. If the belief that 
God is in the heaven has only an aesthetic or personal 
basis, and if it carries as its consequent the belief that all 
is well with the world, let us in the interests of moral 
progress reject so enervating a faith. Let us substitute 
the duty of work for the luxury of religion. 

The discussion of the problem carries us at once to the 
heart of religion and its relation to morality. In the 
variety of the types of religion may lie the explanation 
of its apparently varied functions. For convenience let 
us divide religions according to the concept of God in- 
volved in them, and then consider briefly their respective 
ethical significance. For our purpose the concept of 
God may be considered with reference to its relation to 
reality, and we have: I. God as real (1) the absolute 
whole, (2) an individual part; II. God as ideal. Ac- 
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cordingly we may have three main types of religion, 
which may perhaps be described as I. Pantheistic Real- 
ism, II. Theistic Realism, III. Theistic Idealism. 

I. The essential characteristic of the type described 
as Pantheistic Realism is that the object of worship is 
identified with the real whole. This monistic view may 
take various forms and God may be thought as nature, 
mind, spirit, thought, reason, energy, law, but in all he 
is the all-determiner, the absolute. Individuals do not 
stand in any external relation to this whole, but are its 
manifestations or moments, its relatively unreal con- 
stituents. As the absolute, God is eternally complete and 
perfect, and the apparent defects and struggles of time 
find in him no real place. Could we but know it, there 
are no unrealized possibilities in life. To see the world 
as such a perfect whole is religion. It is to rise above 
the finite partial view of things with its accompanying 
struggle and unrest into the peace of this vision of a per- 
fect timeless world. Such blessedness is religion. 

How shall we characterize a religion such as this, as 
a luxury or as a duty! Spinoza called such blessedness 
as this virtue, rather than religion, and knew no separa- 
tion of the two. This intellectual love of God was man's 
highest and perfect good. But yet the term duty sounds 
strange in Spinoza's system as in all monistic realisms. 
If, from one point of view, religion is the sum of duties, 
from another and truer point of view it is the substitute 
for duties. To possess this religion is to have risen to 
a plane in which duty is unmeaning, and from which 
the struggles and virtues of the practical life are unreal 
illusions of finiteness. All is divinely perfect for him 
who has the gift of philosophic insight. There is no un- 
realized good for which to struggle, for God alone and 
simply is. Religion such as this cannot be denied to 
be a good, and to be significant for life as a whole. It is 
by no means an indifferent element to be added or sub- 
tracted at pleasure. It is an all-determining way of life, 
morality itself. Real success, real living, real blessed- 
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ness is found only in this contemplative life, this vision 
of God or Nature. The object of religion and the prin- 
ciple of "morality are the same. And yet, Spinoza's 
blessed life, like even Aristotle's contemplative life, is a 
luxury for the philosophic aristocrat, and even for him 
a luxury which is consistently impossible. It is a dual- 
istic view of life with one term of the dualism ignored. 
The religious life is not built upon the basis of daily life, 
nor is its virtue consistent with the round of daily duties. 
Its perfection is based upon exclusion of inconsistent 
elements. To live we must recognize good and evil; to 
live blessedly we must rise above good and evil. To 
carry on the world's work we must descend into its 
markets and manufactories and public meetings, to at- 
tain the blessed insight we must retire to the seclusion 
of the study. The very condition of life is to ignore the 
knowledge of its own deepest moments. "What is this 
but to possess a religion which we must taste but Spar- 
ingly, a luxury for the wise rather than a duty for the 
many! Consistently carried out, Pantheistic Realism is 
life's negation, partially carried out, it leaves us with a 
dual morality and a religion for the few. 

The conclusion would not be different were one to take 
other statements of the same type. The religion of ab- 
solute law, or energy, the modern scientific view of the 
world elevated into a religion and its object christened 
God, leaves the same dualism between the practical de- 
mands of right living and the scientific concept of neces- 
sary law. Consistently to objectify and worship a me- 
chanical natural order is to nullify the moral life and 
cherish the luxury of a religion possible and valuable 
only from a most limited point of view. Nor is it dif- 
ferent if we attempt to distinguish God from the world 
by making him its creator, and yet leave him absolute 
and omnipotent. In words, we may insist that the crea- 
ture is created free and responsible, though his actions 
are in all cases overruled by the divine power; but when 
we come to analyze our notions, this created freedom 
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vanishes in the divine omnipotence, and there remains 
but the one controlling power. The apparent responsi- 
bility of the individual is but the wilfulness of a child 
in the presence of his nurse: struggle as one will, only 
the will of God is done. 

II. To characterize Theistic Eealism in terms satis- 
factory to those who emphasize the meanings of tran- 
scendence or immanence is not easy. In its essence, how- 
ever, it implies a distinction between God and individ- 
uals, such that the latter bear a real responsibility for 
the world's work, and the former is not absolute. God 
and other individuals together constitute the world, and 
together work for its perfection. ' ' God is not the author 
of all things, but only of the good," to put it in the 
thought of Plato. The universe is not a despotism, but 
a cooperative organization in which God, though the 
master spirit, is yet limited by the inferior members of 
the system and partially dependent on their aid. Re- 
ligion is the attitude of the inferior members to the mas- 
ter spirit, their recognition of their need for, and de- 
pendence upon, God. This is the religion of the strenuous 
life, the response to the call to come up to the help of 
Jehovah against the mighty. It is also the religion of 
the hopeful life, the faith in the comprehension and 
power of a greater and better than self. 

The moral significance of such a type as this is mani- 
fold. From one point of view, this religion seems al- 
most identical with morality, and its cultivation the 
supreme and all-comprehensive duty. God (and it is 
significant that this is so) is always thought as the 
leader in the struggle for the good and as its perfect 
individual embodiment. Serving God is serving good, 
since God's will has no other object than the good. To 
be religious, in the higher forms of this type, is to be 
moral. But the significant question is the reverse: Is 
religion included in the moral, so that to be moral is to 
be religious? It might well be that a sincere worker 
for the good might not recognize his relation to this 
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supremely good will, and might fight on in isolated 
ignorance of the unseen comrade in the straggle. His 
devotion might be perfect, but he would miss the luxury 
of the reliance upon this greater power. Or is this 
recognition of God more than a luxury, and is it a vital 
factor in morality itself? 

Its moral value may perhaps best be estimated in 
terms of friendship: God is the Great Companion or 
Friend, in whom we trust for aid and sympathy, and in 
whom we find realized all that we hold worthy. Inspira- 
tion, encouragement, sympathy, companionship, all these 
that men find in their human friends, the religious man 
finds in God. The pale precepts of duty grow vital and 
robust when thought as the will of this perfect friend, 
and enthusiasm for a person gives strength to the other- 
wise inert will. Devotion to the service of this great 
leader has been at the root of all the great sacrifices of 
history. Faith in his power has been the greatest sup- 
port in the darkest times of the individual and the na- 
tion. Can we say that so powerful a motive in life is a 
mere luxury with which man may dispense without in- 
jury to his moral life,? No and yes. It is an evident 
duty to find and make use of every stimulus to, and sup- 
port of, the moral life. Friendships, human or divine, 
as such moral supports as well as essential constituents 
of the good, come within the sphere of duty. To find and 
cherish friends is part of all good living. But there are 
limitations to such duty. The having of friends is not 
wholly within one's power: it is dependent upon the 
existence, nature, and accessibility of the friend. If the 
friend is not to be found, either because he does not exist 
or because our powers are not adequate for his dis- 
covery and recognition, our conscience is clear. Our 
duty is done when we have attained the friendly atti- 
tude and shown our readiness for social life. The duty 
is not to have friends, but to treat friends as friends 
when found. So with the religion of friendship. If we 
can find the Great Companion, it is our duty to treat 
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him as such, and to use his aid in the moral struggles of 
life. To find such a helper is the greatest good fortune 
of life, a luxury than which there can he none greater. 
The world is transformed as seen in this new relation- 
ship, and the duties of life take on another color. Prose 
gives way to poetry, and life becomes romantic. But 
the possession of this transforming conception is not it- 
self a duty. We can say to a man, You ought to seek 
the truth, you ought to further the cause of goodness 
wherever found, you ought to he loyal to the highest in 
you and without you; but we cannot say to him with 
the same directness and certainty, You ought "to glorify 
God and enjoy him forever." We can only say to him, 
You ought to use all means to find God, and you ought 
to love and follow him if found, for he will be your 
greatest comfort and help, but there is always involved 
the conditional if of existence, for the existence of such 
a God is, from the moral point of view, accidental. Our 
loyalty to our ideal may be perfect, and yet its em- 
bodiment be never found. That the night is too dark 
to know whether our companions be few or many, or 
whether the battle.be lost or won, may be no fault of 
ours. The night itself may be part of the larger plan 
of which we form a part. Our loyalty is not to the leader, 
but to the common cause we serve. We are fellow- work- 
ers in the cause of righteousness, service to which alone 
gives rank and leadership. 

III. There are certain features of this last conception 
which are not wholly satisfactory to some minds. The 
idea of a struggling God, one with whom men may and 
do contend, and who might even conceivably be con- 
quered, seems not quite to meet the requirements of re- 
ligion. It meets the needs of the battling, but not the 
worshiping, man. There is a feeling that while it is 
well to have a leader such as this, yet that the end to 
which the leader looks is higher than himself. The mo- 
tive to the conflict is not the leader or the army, but an 
ideal good for both. And so some think that though 
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there may be this great Companion or Leader, yet that 
such a being is not what men mean by God, since he, as 
we, is struggling for a higher good, — is to this extent a 
means and not an end. And we have the conception of 
Theistic Idealism, of God as having ideal rather than 
real significance, as being a value implied in all exist- 
ence rather than existence itself. The actual world 
process would be, as experience finds it, a struggle of 
imperfectly realized individuals, — a world of change and 
evil and imperfection. This, however, is not the whole 
truth. The imperfection, the evil, the change, imply an 
eternally perfect good as the completion of the process. 
The world is not merely a series of individuals, but of 
individuals dominated by an ideal which is their mov- 
ing principle. Life is not merely a fact, a given dead 
somewhat, but it involves an outlook and a struggle up- 
ward. The conflicts and evils of life are not merely 
blind struggles and irremediable evils, but are signifi- 
cant stages in the realization of a perfect life. It is this 
ideal completion of our imperfection, this rounding out 
and realization of life, that we call God. He would thus 
not be identifiable with the actual world process, imper- 
fect as it is, nor with an absolute reason of which the 
world process is the necessary manifestation, nor with 
any one individual in the world process, but with its 
ideal essence or goal, with "that which it was to be." 
As such a real ideal implied in individuals, God is the 
most significant aspect of the world and its final cause, 
moving it, as Aristotle put it, as the object of desire 
moves that which desires it. In this way the conception 
avoids the idea of a struggling God, a rival with others 
for the supremacy of the world. We do not rub shoulder 
to shoulder with God in the dust of the conflict. He is 
above the confusion of the world, and yet the inspira- 
tion and the strength of those who do the fighting. The 
burden of the world's work is upon the individual, but 
his strength is from God. 

The ethical content of this type of religion is plain. 
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The object of the religion and the principle of morals 
are the same. Not only is the religious man moral, but 
the moral man is religious, in that his morality involves 
the postulate of an absolute ideal, the realization of 
which constitutes his good. His moral faith necessarily 
carries him beyond himself and his feelings to an ob- 
jective and ideal order which is the measure of his own 
and all men's worth. This order may be, indeed, a City 
of God, nowhere realized, but eternal in the heavens, yet 
the individual recognizes himself as ideally a citizen of 
this state and even now bound by its laws. The recogni- 
tion of this ideal citizenship and its obligations is at 
once moral and religious. The externals of religion ac- 
quire psychological, and only psychological, significance 
as means for the promotion of this cosmic service. There 
can be no special religious duty apart from our duties 
toward finite beings. To love God is wholly and solely 
to devote ourselves to the furtherance of good wherever 
found. 

Such a religion as this is no luxury, as many will com- 
plain. It is just the recognition of the infinite signifi- 
cance of our daily life and our common duties, of the 
ideal rather than the actual unity of the world. Life 
is presented as a problem, though not as an insoluble 
one. The individual is, indeed, left with his task; but 
it is no longer merely his own petty task set by himself, 
but part of the world task upon which the generations 
have toiled and which his faith holds as the rightful 
task for him. His joy in his work is that of the com- 
munion of saints. Nor need the holder of this sterner 
creed dispense with the luxuries of a faith in a Great 
Companion. If on any grounds he finds it possible and 
necessary to recognize the existence of such a helper, so 
much the better for him. He has found a friend greater 
than any earthly friend, and one of greater help in his 
life task. Only he will refuse to identify this friend 
with God as the supreme object of worship to whom his 
ultimate allegiance is due. The relation will be a per- 
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sonal one on the plane of human relationship, as it has 
largely been historically, though it will he the ethically 
best of such relationships. Allegiance is due, however, 
to the least as well as to the greatest of one's brethren 
so far as he embodies an ideal good and is fulfilling an 
ideal function. Nothing less than universal good can be 
the supreme object of devotion and the center of re- 
ligion. This greatest friend, unless he embodies all good- 
ness, as he does not by hypothesis, can only be loved and 
honored as one good being among others and because of 
his goodness. He should therefore be recognized as a 
distinct person and indicated by a proper name rather 
than by the title God. This, of course, has been done 
in puritan Christianity, by the retention of the personal 
name Jehovah, and in popular Christianity by the iden- 
tification of Jesus and God. 

The matter of nomenclature is of small importance so 
long as our concepts remain clear, and it may be that 
some will prefer to call this Theistic Idealism a moral 
attitude rather than a religion, retaining the latter term 
for the attitude toward this Great Companion. There 
can be no objection if the moral significance of this re- 
lationship be kept clearly in mind. It would mean that 
religion in this sense is to be regarded as a luxury, the 
possession of favored persons of peculiar endowments 
rather than as part of fundamental duty. It is condi- 
tioned by the variations of temperament and intellec- 
tual capacity rather than by the more stable factors of 
character. In this respect it is closely akin to poetry, 
and the question of its truth tends to be merged 
more and more into that of its imaginative and emo- 
tional worth, so that its satisfactoriness as a romantic 
interpretation of the world is now being urged as its 
justification. 

As to the historic justification for the use of the name 
religion by either of these last two types, something may 
be said for both. Eeligion has always been man's atti- 
tude toward that which he felt to be of ultimate worth. 
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Originally this was thought as embodied in certain ex- 
isting powers : man was in the beginning realistic in his 
conception of the gods. In so far the personalist may 
claim that his existing God is the legitimate descendant 
of the primitive type. Bat religion has also involved 
the element of ultimateness and infinity, though at first 
in vaguest form; and it is this which the personalist 
is now tending to deny to his finite Companion, while the 
moralist retains it as the essential in his ideal. The 
earlier conception of God has thus disintegrated into its 
two elements, the real and the ideal, each with its mod- 
ern advocates. On the one hand, we have the psycholo- 
gists and the lovers of psychical research exploring the 
abnormal aspects of mental life, seeking to discover God 
in the dark corners of existence overlooked in the re- 
searches of earlier science, men who would reveal God 
as an astronomer might exhibit a new star. On the 
other hand, we have the social workers and the poets, 
Platonizers by instinct, however they may in words af- 
firm the positivist creed; men for whom life is not a 
series of facts, but a problem whose solution is its ideal- 
ization. For these men God is recognized in the impera- 
tiveness of the ideal rather than in the existence of facts. 
But whether or not Theistic Idealism is to be called a 
religion or only a metaphysically developed morality, it 
is important that the implications of these types of re- 
ligious thought, suggested in this paper, be recognized 
if present day religious movements are to be valued 
justly. There is too widespread a feeling among re- 
ligious thinkers and preachers that at last science is 
coming to the help of religion, and that in the law of 
evolution properly understood, or in the facts of ab- 
normal psychology, or the deliverances of the subcon- 
scious mind, there is new evidence for the existence of 
God and the reality of religion. Pragmatism and hu- 
manism, with their pluralistic and personal view of the 
world, especially as expounded by Professor James, 
seem to offer new and solid supports for the religious 
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attitude toward life. And yet to those for whom the 
moral element in religion has been the greatest gain in 
its history, these new developments appear tendencies 
toward superstition. For though we grant the claims 
made for the truth of the facts of trance and subcon- 
scious mind, these do at best lead us only into a larger 
world of supernatural fact, — a larger world, but not a 
better. Our outlook may be more extended but our ideals 
are left unchanged. This scientific supernatural, like 
the older theological one, is still only another natural 
and not a spiritual world. There may be much of com- 
fort in the idea of this extension of our present life and 
in the possibility of intercourse with the great and good 
inhabitants of this other world, but after all it is only 
an extension of our present life and not an interpreta- 
tion of its worth. It is not our ideals which are affected, 
but the chances of approximation to them. The religion 
of scientific spiritualism is a luxury rather than a duty. 
A recognition of this distinction is also necessary if 
we are to understand and guard against the separation 
of religion and morality. There is too ready an assump- 
tion that religion includes morality, and therefore too 
little care taken to make it include morality, as is evi- 
denced by the surprise roused by the immorality of a 
religious man. But if religion is a natural attachment 
to a person, it may well exist along with irregularity of 
morals. One may love God and not keep his command- 
ments, if the love of God is other than the love of his 
commandments. To education in religion we must add 
education in morals; alongside the church will be the 
societies for ethical culture ; as a basis for the luxury of 
religion, we must lay the necessity of morality. 

Norman "Wilde. 
University oe Minnesota. 
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